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visit to the Queen at Windsor. It was an occasion that
warranted some slight uneasiness, for, only the month
before, the Prince of Wales had been involved in a very
disagreeable cause celebre arising out of what happened at
a house-party at Tranby Croft. There is no use in going
into the details of a scandal already stale and too thoroughly
explored. Briefly, a member of this party indulging in
the simple and entertaining game called baccarat was
believed to have cheated. An incredibly stupid species
of court-martial was held, at which the Prince, who
should never have been brought into it at all, presided;
and the accused promised that he would never play cards
for money again, on the condition that the members of
the court-martial never divulged these proceedings. The
secret leaked (or rather spouted) out, he brought an
action for libel against certain of his accusers, and the
Prince was summoned as a witness. While the trial
lasted, the Press abstained from comment: the moment
it was over, a tempest of abuse assailed him. All he
was actually guilty of was that he had played baccarat,
but that was sufficient excuse to unloose this tornado of
invective: it was as if it was he who had been suspected
of cheating. For years the Prince's hedonistic manner
of life, his associates, his sedulous attendance at race-
meetings, his supposed extravagance and debts had given
rise to widespread disapproval, and now owing to the
trial all this had become relevant matter for public
comment.

The Emperor could not resist such an opportunity.
He wrote a letter of avuncular reproof to his uncle,
telling him how unsuitable it was that a man of his posi-
tion and age should gamble for substantial stakes with
subalterns. Anything more gratuitously impertinent could